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NOTES AND COMMENT 

THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES (1870-1920) 
A Retrospect of Fifty Years 
I 
There is nothing particularly striking about the year 1870 as a starting-point 
for a review of Catholic thought and action in the United States during the 
past fifty years. In the history of the modern world, however, it is one of the 
eventful years of European politics; and for the Church in general it chronicles a 
turning-point in the history of the papacy. It saw the beginning of a long 
struggle between two contending ideals of political government; a struggle which 
even the World War, with all its untold sacrifices, has hardly settled. It in- 
augurated the era of an armed peace that lasted down to August, 1914. It 
saw the rise of modern armaments, and it gave to our generation a political 
dictum around which international life was to center — si vis pacem, para bellum. 

II 

When New Year's Day, 1870, dawned, Europe and America were enjoying 
a period of repose. The battle of Sadowa (July 3, 1866) was as decisive in its 
way as that of Appomattox (April 9, 1865) ; and though they seemed far enough 
away even then — these two small towns made famous by victory — yet they 
were to meet shortly afterwards, when Maximilian, the brother of the Austrian 
Emperor, who had been humiliated at Sadowa, was captured and shot by the 
Mexican republicans (June, 1867). For it was the presence of fifty thousand 
Civil War veterans under General Sheridan on the Mexican border which 
drove the French out of Mexico and left the unhappy Archduke to his fate. And 
it was not Austria, but France, that was defeated at Sadowa. Sadowa was 
the prelude to the downfall of the French Empire and to the rise of the Prussian 
hegemony. Four years later (1870), with dramatic suddenness, and with a lie 
upon his lips which has few parallels in politics, Bismarck launched his armies at 
the heart of France. Austria he had conquered in six weeks; in that same short 
period he had inflicted the ignominious defeat at Sedan, had surrounded the 
French forces under General MacMahon, and had captured the Emperor 
Napoleon HI. Sedan was never to be forgotten. It was the first note in the 
hymn of revenge in which two million American soldiers, sailors and marines 
sang, it is hoped, the final stanza. With a light heart, France had gone forward 
blindly to her greatest tragedy. There were no allies in those days, fifty years 
ago. Events moved too brusquely for diplomatic by-play. And it is rather 
interesting and certainly instructive to the student of contemporary history to 
compare the popular sentiment of London and New York during that sad year 
of 1870, when an enthusiastic Protestant world was rejoicing over the humiliation 
of the eldest daughter of the Church, with the volte-face of 1914-1918. The 
stringent conditions imposed by the victors of 1918 upon a defeated Germany 
and the peace scene at the Palace of Versailles on June 28, 1919, can only be 
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properly understood in the light of their revenge upon the one-act drama which 
had occurred in the same place forty-eight years before, when William of Prussia 
was proclaimed Emperor of Germany. The recall of the French troops from 
Rome several weeks before Sedan and the fall of the French empire opened the 
gates of Rome to the Pan-Italians, and gave to modern Italy its national holiday, 
September 20. Pius IX became, in consequence, the first prisoner of the 
Vatican, refusing the mockery of the Law of Guarantees. The advance of the 
Piedmontese army into the Eternal City made it impossible to continue the work 
of the Vatican Council, which had been solemnly opened on December 8, 1869. 
The declaration of the doctrine of papal infallibility on July 18, 1870, coincided 
with Napoleon's declaration of war on Prussia. As late as 1894, Cardinal 
Gibbons, the last survivor of the Vatican Council, could write in his charmingly 
reminiscent way : 

The year 1870 will ever be memorable for two great events — the Vatican 
Council and the Franco-Prussian War. Let us contrast the pacific gathering 
of Christian prelates with the warlike massing of troops which immediately 
followed on the Continent of Europe. Hosts of armed men were trampling the 
fair fields of France. The land was reddened with the best blood of two powerful 
nations. The sound of their cannon spread terror throughout the country. 
Thousands of human victims were sacrificed, and thousands of homes left deso- 
late; and after a lapse of nearly a quarter of a century, the fires that were then 
kindled are still smouldering, and the animosity then engendered by the struggle 
is not yet allayed. 

Ill 

The great prelate of Baltimore lived to see his judgment fulfilled. He 
was then in the prime of his young manhood, the youngest Bishop of that his- 
toric assembly. Today he is the last living representative of the hierarchy of 
1870. All the other great figures have passed 'away — McCloskey, Manning, 
Deschamps, Schwarzenberg, Spalding, Kenrick of St. Louis, von Ketteler, 
Darboy, and Dupanloup. His associations during that heroic period in the 
history of the papacy brought him into the closest circles of European life, 
diplomatic as well as political and ecclesiastic. He could foresee, as he then 
foresaw the World War of the past six years, the inevitable defeat of the 
Prussian Government, with Bismarck at its helm, when Bishop von Ketteler 
took up von Treitschke's challenge, and issued the mot d'ordre of the day for the 
Catholics of Germany: "Do not vote for laws which rebel against the laws of 
God, then we shall never rebel against the laws of the State." The story of the 
Kulturkampf is a sad page in Prussian diplomacy. Law followed law against 
liberty to Catholics, from 1871 down to 1878, when Bismarck grew aweary of the 
struggle and began the pilgrimage to Canossa. "At every shrine on the irksome 
way," says Germany's latest historian, "the travel-worn pilgrim made some new 
oblation of piety and of penitence." In the light of contemporary events 
Virchow chose an unfortunate word to designate the "culture struggle" of the 
State for supremacy over the Church. The Kulturkampf had one object: 
to alienate the Catholics of Germany from Rome. The method chosen was the 
old-fashioned one — to secure control of education within the State, to de-Christ- 
anize it and to make the schoolroom the antechamber to the Diet. It was the 
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same in France after the rise of the Third Republic in 1871. Again, as with the 
leaders of the Kulturkampf , the anti-Christian leaders of France began the con- 
test with the. Church for the souls of the children. That contest continued 
with varying success down to our own day, and was only estopped by the World 
War of 1914-1918. In Ireland, the year 1870 marks a change in the Home 
Government's policy of education. It chronicles also the rise of the modern 
Home Rule movement under Isaac Butt and Charles Parnell. Again the 
United States was too near the battle-fronts of Europe; for, the leaders who had 
forced England to consider the proposition of Home Rule were the idealists who 
had led an army into Canada three years before, and who were then under the 
ban of the American hierarchy and with an excommunication from Rome against 
them. In Rome itself, the "vultures beyond the Alps," to use Bismarck's brutal 
phrase, were feeding on the spoils of the wreckage the Franco-Prussian war had 
made. All in all, the year 1870 may yet attain the dignity of a real division in 
our history manuals. 

IV 

To turn to the United States. In 1870, the victor of the Civil War, Ulysses 
S. Grant, was beginning his eight years of the Presidency (1869-1877). Martin 
John Spalding, who had been called up from Kentucky to rule over the primatial 
See of Baltimore, was then ending his career as a Church leader (1834-1872). 
Peter Richard Kenrick, the younger of the two remarkable Irish prelates of 
that name, was in the heyday of his power out beyond the Mississippi, at St 
Louis (1847-1895). America's first Cardinal, John McCloskey, had succeeded 
the noble-hearted American, John Hughes, in New York (1864-1884). The 
distinguished Purcell was guiding the spiritual destinies of the Ohio Valley and 
of the old Northwest Territory (1850-1883). The Spanish Dominican, Joseph 
Sadoc Alemany, was still ruling the Church beyond the Rockies (1853-1884). 
The former banker and convert, James Frederick Wood, was the spiritual guard- 
ian of the Catholics in Pennsylvania (1860-1875). St. Paul had not then been 
given its strong leader, John Ireland, who was to become its bishop in 1875. 
New York had not yet received its second Hughes in Michael Augustine Cor- 
rigan until 1880; and Rochester had already begun to fear that it would not be 
able to keep within its gates Bernard, the Lion-hearted, who had commenced 
his long episcopate in 1868. Patrick John Ryan, the American Chrysostom, 
had already won great fame in St. Louis, and splendid things were predicted 
of the noble-looking Irishman, all to be fulfilled later in Penn's old town by the 
Delaware. 

V 

All these names spell the history of the best part of our retrospect of fifty 
years. One figure, however, had begun to occupy the center of the picture, 
even so far back as 1870. It is that of a frail little man, on horseback, down 
among the parched lands of North Carolina, where he had already been bishop 
for two years, when the half-century under review was opening. Those long 
rides alone in the forest were spent in outlining the chapters of America's "best 
seller" during the past fifty years, the Faith of Our Fathers. James Gibbons, 
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Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina (1868), Bishop of Richmond (1872), Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore (1877), and second Cardinal of the American Church 
(1886), the first American Cardinal to take part in the election of a Pope, that 
of Pius X, in 1908, and now felwiter regnans, unites in his own ecclesiastical 
career the main events of the past fifty years. In one sense, the history of the 
Church in the United States from 1870 down to our own day is largely a biog- 
raphy of his episcopate. Those were important years in the Catholic life of 
the United States. The three stages of political development through which 
the nation was to pass — the period of reconstruction and reorganization, the 
period of immigration and assimilation by the enforcement of American ideals, 
and the period of America's position as a dominant world-power in international 
affairs — might well be taken as the outstanding features of the evolution in 
ecclesiastical life which began with Cardinal Gibbons' residence in Baltimore 
and in which he has always had the largest influence. Quid vidisti in via? 
might well be asked of one whose keen memory of persons and events is the 
delight of all his friends. 

VI 

Not all these events and changes can be chronicled; but in the eyes of one 
who visited us in the decade previous to that of 1870, it is not difficult to de- 
scribe the situation of the Catholic Church at that time. Fortunately his 
very words have come down to us for such a description. The most unwelcome 
visitor "within our shores" since the days of Citizen Genet, Cajetan Bedini, 
Archbishop of Thebes, and Papal Nuncio to the Court of Brazil, arrived in 
New York in June, 1853, and for a half year the American Republic witnessed 
the amazing and shameful scene of an ecclesiastic who was travelling through 
the country, the guest of America's great prelates, participating in solemn 
religious ceremonies, calmly enduring wholesale denunciations by the American 
press, threatened with death at every turn by bigots, hanged in effigy by infidel 
groups, and yet so far as outward demeanor went, apparently oblivious of the 
hounds of death upon his heels. When obliged at last, in January, 1854, to 
leave, he thought it prudent to accept the suggestion of the Mayor of New 
York City and to embark quietly from Staten Island in order to avoid any 
insulting demonstration at the dock as the steamer departed. And all this, 
because he represented the greatest spiritual power on earth. Bedini's Re- 
lazione Compkta, which he presented to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, in 
July, 1854, contains the best description of the Church in the United States 
for the period that we possess. He found the Catholics here well organized 
and thoroughly united, under seven provincial chiefs, at Baltimore, St. Louis, 
New York, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Oregon City, and San Francisco. The 
growth of dioceses was proportionately a large one. The churches and ec- 
clesiastical institutions were numerous, excellently built, and well equipped. 
Catholics were well represented in the different avocations and professions, 
with a fair number occupying posts under the Government, federal and state. 
The two main streams of immigration from the watersheds of Europe, the Irish 
and the German, he contrasts with a vividness which lacks nothing in its honesty 
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and originality. Very little escaped the keen and friendly eyes of this wholly 
impartial Italian diplomat, whose courage no one who reads his correspondence 
with Archbishop Hughes dare deny. The German Catholics were being badly 
influenced by a group of German infidels and revolutionists, especially in the 
large cities. The German press was in the hands of these active plotters against 
religion and authority, and the rule of the demagogue was apparent in many of 
their circles. Of the larger Irish immigrant population he noted the strong 
faith and the attachment of the children of Erin to the Church, but he could not 
help believing that they were being lost in large numbers. He saw them falling 
by the wayside through vice and intemperance. Neglect of their religious 
duties was only too plainly visible in certain parts of the country, and in the 
lack of priests to administer to them, he saw a deplorable cause of defection 
Above all, the want of Catholic schools was a chief evil in the Church in the 
United States. The success of the future depended largely, as he viewed it, in 
the appointment of bishops of American birth or training. His unfortunate 
experiences had taught him that in the midst of the "deplorable et aff reuse 
demonstration anticatholique," as he stigmatizes the outrage against him at 
Louisville, only American-born prelates had the courage to stand firm before 
the mobs that gathered at his door to insult him. The divisions of the Church 
into national or racial centers was bound to bring disaster, and he wrote strongly 
in his Report to Rome against its being permitted to continue. The episcopate 
of the United States meets fine praise at his hand. What especially struck him 
was the reverence non-Catholics, as a rule, had for the representatives of the 
Church. 

VII 
In 1870, sixteen'years later, there are certain changes to record, although the 
background of Bedini's picture remains practically the same. There were the 
same number of provinces, with fifty-three diocese and nine vicariates, and with 
sixty bishops in the different sees. The Catholic population in 1870 was over 
five millions in a nation of forty millions. In 1880, these statistics are changed 
again: eleven ecclesiastical provinces with sixty-one dioceses and seventy-two 
bishops. In 1890, there were thirteen provinces, eighty-seven bishops and a 
Catholic population of nearly nine millions. Ten years later, the number of 
provinces was^fourteen, and there were ninety-one bishops ruling a Catholic 
body close to eleven millions. The first decade of the new century found the 
ecclesiastical organization somewhat increased, with the number of Catholics 
estimated at fourteen and a half millions. Today the figures given for the Year 
of Our Lord 1920 include fourteen archbishops, one hundred dioceses, two 
vicariates, one hundred and ten bishops governing twenty-one thousand clergy, 
almost seventeen thousand churches, over nine hundred Catholic colleges for 
boys and girls, six thousand elementary schools, with over a million and a 
half children at their desks, while the total Catholic population of the United 
States is estimated as something'near to eighteen millions. We lisp in numbers 
in the United States, especiallyfin dollar-marked numbers, and among the 
multiplex summaries in the latest (1919) census of the religious bodies in 
the United States, the value of Catholic Church property is given as $374,206,895 
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as against $215,104,014 for the Methodists, $164,990,150 for the Episcopalians, 
and $150,239,123 for the Presbyterians. 

VIII 

The sources of this remarkable religious growth are many and varied. Chief 
among them are: liberty of conscience or freedom of worship, immigration, 
natural increase, conversions, and the Catholic educational system. There 
were, of course, exceptions to the law of freedom of worship during the one- 
hundred and thirty-odd years of American national life, and here and there 
along the way are milestones discernible by Catholics, marking the spot where 
moral aberrations from the American principle of religious equality have oc- 
curred. But these facts are not harbored in a spirit of animosity or revenge, for 
the Catholic American knows that his Church has nothing to fear when placed 
under the floodlight of America's highest ideals of liberty. Uprisings "for the 
further prevention of popery" have come almost at regular intervals, but the 
Catholic record of patriotic service is a sufficiently conducive test. These up- 
risings have had more or less as their incentive the fear of the native American 
that he was being crowded out of his home by the millions who sought peace of 
conscience and liberty of spirit in the great Land of Opportunity. The history 
of immigration into the United States has many angles of vision, and not the 
least interesting is the problem which caused more than an ordinary ripple in 
Catholic waters during the first half of our period. In the first epoch of classi- 
fied immigration which began in 1820 and ended in 1870, there came to this 
country 7,368,000 people. In the second epoch which began in 1870 and ended 
with the outbreak of the World War in 1914, there came to this country about 
24,760,000 persons. Of these a little more than two-fifths came from Western 
Europe. To say that the great majority of these immigrants came from Catholic 
countries can hardly be an over-statement of fact. During the past fifty years 
Catholic societies were formed for the protection and the guidance of Catholic 
immigrants. Among these are : the Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary, founded 
in New York in 1881, by Miss O'Brien, the daughter of the patriot, William 
Smith O'Brien, for the care of Irish immigrant girls; the St. Raphael Society, of 
New York, founded by Peter Paul Cahensly, in 1883, for the care of German 
Catholic immigrants; the Austrian Society of New York, founded in 1891, for 
the care of Austrians; the St. Joseph Society, of New York, founded in 1893, for 
the Poles; the Jeanne d'Arc Home, opened in New York, in 1895, for the care 
of French immigrant women; and the Society of St. Raphael, for Italian immi- 
grants, founded in New York in 1891. In 1907, an Association for the protec- 
tion of Belgian and Dutch immigrants was organized. These organizations do 
not, of course, limit their charity to Catholics alone, though most of them 
were formed for the purpose of guiding the members of the Faith in the choice 
of work and in the selection of homes. If the foundation dates of these societies be 
kept in mind, it will not be unfair to point out that all this activity was concurrent 
with the controversy over loss and gain which occupied the attention of Cath- 
olic leaders and people during the better part of our period. During these years 
there was much foolish writing about the losses of the Church in this country. 
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This controversy gradually centered around Peter Paul Cahensly. The Lucerne 
Memorial of 1891 made the startling statement that the Catholics of the United 
States should have numbered at that time twenty-six millions. The actual 
figure in 1890 was about ten millions, and the inference was that there had been a 
loss of sixteen millions. This is a restatement of the anonymous pamphlet, 
The Question of Nationality, published in 1889. One of the latest writers on the 
subject, Archbishop Canevin, has handled the problem in a convincing way. 
His conclusions are worthy of our attention. 

No body of Catholics in history approached to anything like the marvelous 
progress which this poverty-stricken, hard-working, unlettered, persecuted, 
Catholic minority in the United States made between 1800 and 1900. Churches, 
schools, colleges and universities have sprung up all over the land; institutions 
of mercy and charity are there to testify to the love of these people for their 
fellow-man. There could not have been defections and apostasies of millions 
of Catholics, and at the same time a material and earthly progress of religious 
institutions and a Catholic virility that have not been surpassed in any nation 
or in any age. The stalwart faith and loyalty and piety of the Catholics of this 
country today, their unity and devotion to the Vicar of Christ, the position of 
the Church in the United States, prove that, amid the conflicts of the nineteenth 
century, faith and fidelity supported and sanctified the lives and work of those 
who preceded us, and ought to determine us not to accept without proof the 
statements of prejudiced minds that the Church has failed in this republic; that 
our losses have been greater than our gains, especially when we consider that 
our mission to those outside the fold and gains by conversion have been as great. 
if not greater, during the last one hundred years than in any country of Europe. 

IX 

There was undoubtedly at the beginning of our period a v«ry strong senti- 
ment abroad that the leaders of the two dominating races in Church circles 
were fast preparing for a conflict, out of which would come supremacy for one 
side alone. This controversy, the first in point of time, during the past half- 
century, was soon blended into the other problems under fierce discussion from 
the Third Plenary Council in 1884 down to the end of the century. The litera- 
ture on the German and Irish question is already a large one. Memorials were 
sent to Rome by both sides in 1885 and 1886; and in December, 1890, was drafted 
the Lucerne Memorial asking for foreign bishops in the United States. The 
Memorial was presented at Rome by Cahensly, and its portent was such that 
it soon reached the halls of the United States Senate, where Senator Davis made 
a vicious attack upon its main proposition, namely, foreign representation in 
the American episcopate. Pamphlets multiplied on both sides, and their 
authors soon embraced the opportunity of attacking high personages in Church 
and State. This problem was soon merged into the larger and more intensive 
one of the School Controversy (1891-92), and this latter problem soon gave 
way to the more important discussion on "Americanism" which cast a shadow 
over the Church in America during the last decade of the century. All these 
difficulties seem very complex to us today, but it is mainly because they are 
centered around the same personages. The leaders of the hierarchy who were 
at odds in the German-Irish problem of episcopal representation in the American 
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Church were foremost in the School Question and still more so in the polemical 
days of the so-called heresy of "Americanism." 

X 

To a certain extent, therefore, the great events of the period (1870-1920) 
have become stabilized in the popular Catholic mind. Besides those already 
mentioned, those which the American reader would be disappointed in not 
finding in even a brief review are: the Vatican Council (1870), the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (1884), the Baltimore Centenary (1889), the founding of 
the Catholic University of America (1889), in which some of the stirring problems 
of the period would endeavor to find a lodging, the establishment of the Apostolic 
Delegation (1893), and the Church in the Great War (1914-1918). 

XI 

American Catholic interest in the Vatican Council, which temporarily closed 
its sessions fifty years ago, is just as keen today as when it was bidding Godspeed 
to its bishops in the autumn of 1869, then on their way to the Eternal City. 
That interest lies chiefly in the fact that among the Catholic bishops of Chris- 
tendom at that period, 740 in number, the last of all, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
still presides over his diocese of Baltimore. His personal reminiscences of the 
Vatican Council are published in his Retrospect of Fifty Years. It likewise has 
a special interest for us in the fact that of the two bishops who voted non placet 
against the decree of Infallibility, one was Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. The pleasantry of the day was: the Little Rock against the Big 
Rock of Peter. The Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina, youngest among 
the 534 who voted placet for the decree, returned to the United States with a 
vision of the Church's power and universality accorded to none of his brethren 
in the American episcopate today. Seven years later, on October 3, 1877, 
James Gibbons succeeded Archbishop Bayley, of the family of Roosevelt, thus 
beginning that long career which is the pride of every American, regardless of 
creed or politics. The first notable achievement of his career as Archbishop of 
Baltimore was the Third Plenary or National Council, held in the Cathedral 
there in November-December, 1884. The inner history of this truly momentous 
assembly has not yet been written. Two men today know that story, Cardinal 
Gibbons, the last of the prelates who participated in its sessions, and Bishop 
O'Connell of Richmond, who was one of the four secretaries of the Council. 
The proceedings of the Council were made public in two volumes, one in Latin 
and the other in English. But its inner history will probably never be told. 
There was opposition, in the first place, to the holding of the Council on account 
of its being a presidential year, and when it was finally agreed upon in 1883, 
there was a question whether it should be held in New York, where Cardinal 
McCloskey and Archbishop Corrigan were presiding, or in Baltimore, the 
primatial See by popular election, where Archbishop Gibbons was presiding. 
A committee was appointed to go to Rome for the purpose of arranging the 
scheme for the Council, and during the months of November and December, 
1883, this Committee, composed of bishops and secretaries, was in consultation 
with the authorities at Rome. They did not find the Holy See very anxious 
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for the Council, and several surprises awaited the Americans. One was the 
famous Instrudio, prepared by Propaganda, containing thirteen heads for dis- 
cussion and legislation. The Committee was not exactly pleased to find its 
work thus cut and dried, and it was not long before they intimated to Cardinal 
Simeoni that insistence upon the Instruction would jeopardize the success of 
the Council. Eventually the American prelates had their way and a new 
schema was prepared which met with their approval. Another equally interest- 
ing episode of these preliminary days was the Sepiacci incident. At the first 
conference of the Committee, Monsignor Sepiacci was introduced to the bishops 
as an official having close relations with Propaganda, and as one whose services 
might be useful. Sepiacci's secretary, Father Stanton, O. S. A., of Philadelphia, 
fn a forgetful moment let the secret out that Sepiacci was destined to go to 
Baltimore as Apostolic Delegate to preside over the Council. An article in 
one of the Italian papers gave the whole project away, and the authorities 
became alarmed at the opposition Sepiacci's nomination aroused. The matter 
was soon settled, and Archbishop Gibbons was named to act as Delegate for 
the Holy See. A year was to pass in preparation for the Council after the 
bishops' return, and on November 9, 1884, this most important of all episcopal 
meetings in the United States opened its sessions. Of the twelve titles under 
which its legislation was enacted, the sixth, on the Education of Catholic Youth, 
can be taken as a starting-point of another interesting though melancholy 
episode in American Church history; interesting, because it marks a renaissance 
of vigorous appreciation of Catholic education, and melancholy, because of the 
wholly unnecessary quarrel which grew out of it. It is one of the saddest of all 
episodes in our history and one which can hardly be treated historically. It is 
too near to us. 

XII 

Catholic schools with Catholic teachers for Catholic children on a par with 
State schools have been the rule ever since the beginning of the hierarchy in 
1790. The First Provincial Council of Baltimore (1829) laid down the law 
which has been followed ever since. And the 1 urd Plenary Council decreed, 
in explicit terms, the obligation of establishing parochial schools in every parish 
within two years of the promulgation of the Acts of the Council. The noted 
exceptions to this universal law were at Savannah, St. Augustine, Poughkeepsie, 
Stillwater and Faribault, where a compromise with the State educational 
authorities had been reached. The so-called Faribault Plan consisted in giving 
a certain number of hours a week for religious instruction, to be given free by 
Catholic teachers, and the rest of the time to be given to secular instruction, to 
be given also by Catholic teachers, who were to be paid by the State for this latter 
part of their work. The Faribault Plan allowed the school to be under State 
supervision. This precipitated the celebrated School Controversy of 1891-1892. 
The case was discussed rather widely, and was finally brought to Propaganda 
for decision. The tolerari potest of April 21, 1892, settled the fate of the 
Faribault Plan. Among the protagonists of the School Controversy was the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Bouquillon, Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic 
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University of America, Washington, D. C, from its opening in 1889 until his 
death in 1902. Dr. Bouquillon's pamphlet, Education, To Whom Does It 
Belong?, published in 1891, in which he discussed the abstract principles in- 
volved in the controversy, brought the quarrel to the University. It was 
natural that a select group of men, learned in their different sciences, 
should participate in the problem of Catholic education, and it is for this 
reason that the Catholic University of America has a history all its own. Fav- 
orably considered by the Second Plenary Council in 1866, the idea was allowed 
to lie dormant until the Third Plenary Council in 1884, when, after one eloquent 
attack on the project, the Fathers of the Council gave their consent to its crea- 
tion. It opened its doors in 1889, and it soon became the center of all the 
important movements in Catholic educational progress. The annus saecularis 
of 1889 is notable for the first Catholic Congress of the United States, held in 
November, in memory of the hundred years of Catholic life under an established 
hierarchy, and for the founding of the Catholic University of America at the 
close of the Congress. An unwritten page in our history, and now lost, would 
contain the reflections of one who had been Archbishop Benini's secretary, in 
1853, and who attended the Congress and the University Dedication, in 1889, 
Bishop John Vertue, of Portsmouth, England. 

XIII 

It is not difficult to link the remaining years of the period under review with 
the Congress. That link can be found in the sermon of Archbishop John Ire- 
land. The note he struck was a good one, but one liable to misinterpretation ; 
one which was indeed misinterpreted to such an extent that ten years later the 
greatest blow to American Catholic pride came in the Testem Benevolentiae, of 
January 22, 1899, on "Americanism." "A century closes," Archbishop Ireland 
said, "a century opens. The present is for Catholics in America a most solemn 
moment. Another speaker has reviewed the past, evoked from its shades the 
spirits of its heroes, and read to you the lessons of their lives. I will bid you 
turn to the future. It has special significance for us. The past our fathers 
wrought; the future will be wrought by us." After discussing the work which 
was at hand to do and pointing out the place a supernatural faith must have in 
the progress of the nation, he says: "We should live in our age, know it, be in 
touch with it. . . . It will not do to understand the thirteenth better than the 
nineteenth century; to be more conversant with the errors of Arius or Eutyches, 
than those of contemporary infidels or agnostics. . . . We should speak to 
our age — of things it feels and in language it understands. We should be in it, 
and of it, if we would have its ear. For the same reasons, there is needed a 
thorough sympathy with the country. The Church of America must be, of 
course, as Catholic as even in Jerusalem or Rome; but so far as her garments 
assume color from the local atmosphere, she must be American. Let no one 
dare paint her brow with a foreign tint or pin to her mantle foreign linings." 
There were those who were only too ready to take up these words to our dis- 
comfort; and to tell that part of the retrospect, we must go back a few years to 
the conversion of a great champion of the Church — Isaac Thomas Hecker. 
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Born in New York in 1819, Isaac Hecker became a Catholic at the age of twenty- 
five, and the following year entered the Redemptorists (1845). It was the immi- 
gration problem which first attracted his attention after his ordination in 1850, 
and gradually the idea of going out to the non-Catholics took shape in his mind 
and that of his four companions, Walworth, Hewit, Deshon, and Baker. A mis- 
understanding with their Redemptorist Superior arose, and Father Hecker went 
to Rome to present their case. He was expelled from the Order, but Pius IX 
authorized him and his four companions to inaugurate a new congregation' 
which is now known as the Paulists. Hecker was Superior of the Paulists unti^ 
his death in 1888. 

XIV 

Within three years from his death, his friend and disciple, Father Walter 
Elliott, contributed to Catholic literature a biography of the great Paulist leader. 
The Life of Father Hecker was well received after its appearance in 1891. "It 
was the life of a saintly and devoted man who had spent himself in the work of 
preaching to Americans what the Church really was, and of persuading them 
that she assailed neither their personal independence nor their national institu- 
tions, while calling upon them to recognize her Divine Authority." The 
Introduction was from the pen of Archbishop Ireland. The book was trans- 
lated into French and published in June, 1897, with a Preface by Abbe Felix 
Klein, then one of the young professors of the Institut Catholique of Paris. 
This French translation was unfortunately a hasty one, the "adaptation" being 
rather free and easy. It was the beginning of a controversy which even today 
can hardly claim more than hazy reasons for its existence. A host of friends 
and enemies arose. Books, pamphlets, and articles in reviews and newspapers 
soon multiplied. The strife was a bitter one while it lasted. No one who ven- 
tured within the fighting lines was safe. Personalities were the order of the day, 
and soon all the other difficulties in the American Church found their way to this 
battlefield. It looked at one moment to the outsider very much like a quarrel 
between liberals and conservatives within the Catholic ranks, and at another, 
like the final struggle between the dominant Catholic race sections, German and 
Irish, in America. This strife was precipitated by an unfortunate misapprecia- 
tion of Father Hecker's life by an obscure French cleric who published a series 
of articles in 1897 in the VeritS, which later were put into book form under the 
title: 7s Father Hecker a Saint? Paris was the center of the conflict and those 
who were jealous of Catholic progress in the United States had no difficulty in 
finding material to start the battle. This material existed in their eyes in the 
Preface by Abbe Klein and in the Introduction by Archbishop Ireland, which 
can be considered from one angle as an amplification of his words at the Cen- 
tenary in Baltimore in 1889. Some of his statements, taken, as they were then, 
out of their context, will show the reader how easily misunderstanding could 
arise: 

Father Hecker was the typical American priest. . . . 
It is clear to me as noon-day light that countries and peoples have each their 
peculiar needs and aspirations as they have their peculiar environments, and 
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that, if we would enter into their souls and control them, we must deal with them 
according to their conditions. . . . 

The circumstances of Catholics have been peculiar to the United States. . . . 

Priests foreign in disposition and work were not fitted to make favorable 
impression upon the non-Catholic American population. . . . 

... to make the Church in America throb with American life. . . 

He [Hecker] laid stress on the natural and social virtues. The American 
people hold these in highest esteem. They are the virtues that are more apparent 
and are seemingly the most needed for the building up and the preservation of 
an earthly commonwealth. . 

. . . certain Catholics, aware of the comparatively greater importance of 
the supernatural, practically overlook the natural. . . . 

Each century calls for its type of Christian perfection. 

. . . each Christian soldier may take to the field, obeying the breathing of 
the spirit of truth and piety within him. . . . 

The work of evangelizing America needs new methods. 

This was not a challenge to the Catholic spirit of Europe, but a challenge 
;t was considered, and it was promptly taken up by certain theologians abroad. 
There were in Europe at the time former professors of the Catholic University 
of America, who, though foreigners, had been prominent in the School Con- 
troversy, and who had quitted their posts in the University between 1894 and 
1896. One of these was then in France, and his descriptions of Catholic life 
here were not written to do us credit. Paris was the intellectual center of the 
strife and it was Paris that coined the much abused word, "Americanism." 
In August, 1897, Bishop O'Connell, of Richmond, who was to become Rector 
of the Catholic University of America in 1903, read a paper on "Americanism" 
at the International Catholic Scientific Congress at Fribourg. In spite of his 
very lucid explanation of what the term meant, and of how difficult it was in 
all honesty to see any conflict between Catholic faith and morals and American 
ideals and principles, his explanation was not accepted, for the heat of the 
fight had come, and on January 22, 1899, Leo XUI addressed as a mark of 
affection to Cardinal Gibbons his Apostolic Letter, Testem Benevolentiae. The 
three main points at issue were touched upon: the adaptation of Christian 
teaching to our advanced civilization, freedom of spirit in matters of faith 
and of Christian life, and the division of virtues into passive and active. We 
are not far enough removed from this controversy to judge with accuracy and 
precision its rightful place in American Catholic life. It would be indeed 
difficult to offer any explanation, even a truly historical one, without arousing 
the suspicion that the problem was not fully understood by the writer. Probably 
the nearest approach to an adequate interpretation is to see in the "American- 
ism" controversy the beginning of the heresy of Modernism which broke out 
in France less than ten years later, and to recognize that French ecclesiastics 
simply used the Life of Father Hecker as a shield. 

XV 
All these problems brought home to the Holy See the necessity of having a 
permanent representative on the scene; one who would be charged with the 
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requisite authority to settle all questions of a minor nature and to transmit in 
all impartiality the greater problems on faith and discipline to the competent 
authorities in Rome. There is no need of hiding the fact that in certain quarters 
of high estate the presence of a representative of the Holy See was not acceptable. 
In 1889, the Holy See had commissioned Archbishop Francis Satolli to be 
its representative at the Baltimore Centenary. Francis Satolli was destined 
to become an unforgettable figure in American affairs. A successful professor 
of Dogmatic Theology, he had an important share in the neo-Scholastic move- 
ment which has given honor to the pontificate of Leo XIII. No man stood 
closer to Leo XIII, and his presence in the United States in 1889 was taken 
as a sign that the Holy See would soon ask him to remain in an official capacity. 
The Sepiacci incident, however, had rendered the plan somewhat onerous. 
The School Controversy proved the necessity of such an authority in the land, 
and in 1892, when those in charge of the Columbian Exhibit at Chicago invited 
the Holy See to participate in the same, Leo XIII sent two very precious maps 
and other treasures from the Vatican archives, and entrusted them to Arch- 
bishop Satolli. After his arrival, it was made known that he brought with 
him Rome's decision on the School Question. At a meeting of the Archbishops 
in New York, on November 17, 1892, the famous Fourteen Points or Propositions 
were read. Satolli stated also that it was the Holy See's intention to establish 
a permanent Apostolic Delegation in the country. This was done in January, 
1893, and that same year saw the rise of the last anti-Catholic society, the 
American Protective Association. It was admitted by its founder, Henry F. 
Bowers, that the coming of Satolli was the greatest single stimulus the movement 
received. The fruit of Satolli's presence in the United States can easily be 
judged by the Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII on January 6, 1895, on Catholicity 
in the United States, in which the great Pontiff calls the establishment of the 
Delegation "a proper and becoming crown upon the work" of the Council of 
1884. It has been from the earliest antiquity the custom of the Roman Pontiffs 
in the exercise of the divinely bestowed gift of the primacy in the administra- 
tion of the Church of Christ to send out legates to Christian nations and peoples. 
The purpose of the Apostolic legation and its ultimate aim was to bring about a 
strengthening of the bonds which united the hierarchy among themselves and 
the laity with the clergy. Cardinal Satolli accomplished this in an extraordinary 
and characteristic way, and left for his successors in the Apostolic Delegation 
a thoroughly equipped center for canonical administration. On November 29, 
1895, he became Cardinal, and on October, 1896, he returned to Rome. His 
successors— Cardinals Martinelli (1896-1901) and Falconio (1902-1911), and 
the present well-beloved Archbishop Bonzano (1912) have been, especially 
the last-named on account of his sweetness and charm of character, most success- 
ful in assisting the Church here to avoid the unpleasant troubles of the last 
generation. 

XVI 

A period of comparative peace set in with the formal establishment of the 
Delegation, and after the stir created by "Americanism" had died away, the 
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Church in the United States was left free to cooperate with the nation in the 
movement which became paramount in the United States down to the outbreak 
of the Great War, namely, the process of assimilating all the racial elements in 
the land to the dominant ideals of liberty upon which the American Government 
was founded. All through these years, one personality dominated American 
Catholic life, James Cardinal Gibbons. His solution of the Knights of Labor 
question in 1887 had placed him among the great Americans of our day, and he 
has since stood out among his brethren in the hierarchy as the best representa- 
tive of the spirit which has always ruled the bishops since Carroll's day — a 
sincere and untroubled sympathy with the genius of the American Republic. 
That he has been in the Providence of God one of America's great leaders is an 
honor we share gladly with those not of our faith. 

XVII 

When the United States entered the war in April, 1917, the archbishops of the 
country were assembled in their annual meeting at the Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D. C. Headed by His Eminence of Baltimore, they 
addressed a letter to President Wilson, reaffirming in that hour of stress and trial 
their most sacred and sincere loyalty and patriotism towards our Country, our 
Government and our Flag. "Our people," they wrote, "now as ever, will rise 
as one man to serve the nation. Our priests and consecrated women will once 
again, as in every former trial of our country, win by their bravery, their heroism 
and their service new admiration and approval." There is no need of re- 
hearsing the story of the creation of the National Catholic War Council, which 
was organized after our entrance into the war. The Catholic body of the 
United States is a large one, of varied interests and varied outlook, and it took 
time to distribute the welfare work to be done among the fourteen National 
Catholic societies. Foremost among these was the Knights of Columbus. 
The National Catholic War Council, with Cardinal Gibbons and the hierarchy 
at its head, was organized with two large committees — the Knights of Colum- 
bus Committee on War Activities and the Committee on Special War Activities. 
This latter Committee had as its Chairman, Father John Burke, of the Paulist 
Order, whose Founder, Father Hecker, had done so much to bring about a 
better appreciation of the identity of American ideals with Catholic doctrine. 
Of the results of that central organization and of its place in the victory which 
came to American arms, Catholics are justly proud. Catholic cooperation was 
s wift, effective, honest, and whole-hearted. The soldiers and sailors are the 
best judges, and their decision has been given in such a way that for all time to 
come Catholic honor and the Catholic good name are safe from the ill-will of 
those who find it hard to accept the truth of Catholic loyalty in the past. The 
National Catholic War Council gave to the Church in America a golden oppor- 
tunity for national union, and out of the War Council came the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, begun in April, 1919. An annual meeting of the hierarchy was 
decided upon, and in September, 1919, the first notable gathering of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops was held at the Catholic University of America. We have 
the result of this meeting in the Pastoral Letter, of September 26, 1919. The 
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National Catholic Welfare Council has grouped together the various agencies by 
which the cause of religion in the United States may be furthered. Several 
Departments — Education, Social Welfare, Press and Literature, Societies and 
Lay Activities, and Missions — were decided upon. These Departments are 
now in process of organization. 

XVIH 

The year 1920 has closed with great honor to our spiritual leaders. As in 1870 > 
there are among the Archbishops and Bishops Heaven-sent leaders who are 
destined in the Providence of God to guide the Church during the difficult days 
ahead. Of the leaders who were with us in 1870, all are gone to their rest and 
reward, except one, but their sacred inheritance remains in the legislation they 
effected thirty-six years ago at Baltimore, and in the blessing the Church here 
enjoys of possessing a living witness of that assembly, one who can instruct us 
with all the wealth of knowledge and of tradition which is peculiarly his own. 
The retrospect of fifty years opens with James Cardinal Gibbons in his youth and 
it closes with the venerable figure of America's greatest Catholic citizen, still 
enjoying the admiration and reverence of all Americans who are truly devoted 
to the Republic, and the love and affection of his children throughout the land. 

Peter Guilday. 



